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:.4ddrc6»  to  yottng  firople. 
Proverbs.  7.  I,  2,  3. 


I^Ty  son  ksefi  wy  nvords  and  lay 
vfi  my  comma?:dmcTits  ^vith  thee.  Kee/i 
commandments  and  live  ;  and  mxj 
[  ierc:  as  the  a/ijile  of  thine  cijc.  Ihnd 
Ithem  ufion  thij  fnjr^rs^  rjrite  them 
r  ufion  the  table  of  thine  htarV^^ 

attention  paid  to  *tlns 
[  1  meeting  by  a  ref.pectabic  nnm- 
y  ber  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
hai^conlcrred  an  obligation  cn  me, 
which  I  have  no  disposition  to  forego, 
of  addressing  a  discourse  to  them 
on  a  subject,  which  it  ii^  conceived, 
can  be  deemed  secondary  in  its 
importance  to  none  other. 

I 

I  HAVE  no  disposition  in  the 
oiU-set  of  this  discourse  formally  to 
solicit  vour  attention  to  m  iiat  r:ay 
iiisue,  because  I  am  persiuuled  Irom 
wiiut  !vas  already  passed,  tiiere  is  ik  j 
frruiind  for  suspicion  of  all  tliat  rc-  j 
pird  to  which  tlie  suggeslioij;>  lUu)  | 
it  entitled.  I 


The  words  I  have  read  to  you 
c  rnbracc  the  siihsiance  of  the  senti- 
m  cuts  I  shali  i-ow  attempt  to  lay  be 
fr»re  you..  If  hew  e\er,  there  shou'd 
be  any  digrrgsion  from  what  shciiid 
rise  naturally  from  the  order  of  tho 
sentiment  couched  in  the  passage, 
there  will  be  a  scni|)ulous  regard  a- 
gainst  the  lesst  departure  from  the 
standard  of  unerring  truth.  You 
will  consider,  lliat  in  the  progress 
of  the  discourse,  I  rriiist  be  indulged 
with  my  usual  plainness  of  speech, 
and  you  will  take,  no  oflence  if  I 
sliouJd  name  vices,  ir.  which,  for  the 
vn'rlJ,  I  w  ould  net  implicate  one  of 
you. 


Shoved  you  on  {he  first  hearing;’, 
in  any  point,  tiisagrec  with  n;c  in  c- 
pinion,  1  request  you  would  take 
lime  for  itflcction. and  decide  with 
candor. 


* 

*  This  discourse  rjas  a^'icdnally  cd-  | 
dres.^.ed  by  the  editor  to  f/it  yevn^L- 
iadi'^s  and  (^mfl  ‘7}irn  of  his  iv7>^^'r*ya~ 
dor.  ani  in  norj  inherit d  tn  the  iivi- 
^«ncc  k'j  request.  I 


It  well  to  remember,  that  the 

passage  I  have  read  to  yon,  was 

spoken  I  y  a  mainmder  the  irhi:ie(M* 

ate  ii  fiuence  of  the  spirit  of  Cc'd. 

Tl^eie  c  all  be  lio  ei  ror,  thcrcfcic,  in 

l:e  h'luuh’tioii  on  wldch  we  arc  a- 

,  out  to  bui  d. 
b 

K rrriN’c  t!-.c  ^  snhject 

’n\iev.  I  imtiH  W  s^oVi^  bk,t 

f’  piae’Uf-,  tl.c\tu;.g, 
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2,  what  principles  and  practices 
arc  to  be  cultivated  and  scrupuloiis- 
Jy  pursued, 

S.  Name  some  of  the  principal 
motives  to  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
dissuasive  s  from  dishonorable  pur¬ 
suits,  contrasting  at  the  same  time 
their  opposite  tendencies  and  ends, 
leaving  it  at  your  option,  to  choose 
for  vourselfes,  the  course  of  con- 
duct,  which  on  mature  reflection, 
is  least  liable  to  the  censure  of  your 
own  judgments. 

1.  I  shall  attempt  to  shew  what 
principles  and  practices  the  young 
should  cautiously  avoid. 

No  sooner  docs*  the  mind, begin 
to  open  upon  the  scenes  of  human 
life,  than  it  discovers  a  difference 
between  those  principles  and  pur¬ 
suits  ^yhich  arc  honorable  and  virtu¬ 
ous, and  those  which  are  dishonorable 
and  vicious.  The  mind  begins  to  re¬ 
mark  and  judge  for  itself  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  period.  The  young,  arc  not  un- 
conscio'ds,  that  looseness  of  princi¬ 
ple  and  unguardness  of  life,  will  ul¬ 
timately  prove  disadvantageous ; 
and  that  manly  ami  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples  and  actions  ennoble  the  soul,  in¬ 
spire  serenity  of  mind,  and  as  they 
secure  confidence,  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  character  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  To  be 
always  viewed  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  to  have  those  who  converfe  and 
transact  with  us  on  their  guard  as  a- 
gainst  an  inveterate  foe,  is  an  evil, 
which  vastly  outweighs  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  arising  from  unruly  indul¬ 
gence.  Young  and  old,  indeed  all 
jaen,  have  similar  impressions  on 
this  matter.  Tiiey  theorize  a- 
likc.  They  feel  that  vice  of  what¬ 
ever  name,  detracts  from  true  mer¬ 
it,  and  tliat  virtue  is  an  inherent  cx- 
ceile»cy  which  we  I.uve  no  power 
to  disrespect.  All  men  arc  togeth-* 
cr  in  feeling  and  private  judgment 


r  cspccting  what  may  be  tolerated 
in  practice  and  what  not,  howevep 
.  great  may  be  the  disparity  between 
their  characters  and  actions.  God 
has  erected  in  every  man’s  breast » 

faculty  which  distinguishes  between 

right  and  wrong,  aiid  which  wouh! 
as  soon  cease  to  exist  as  not  approve 
of  the  former,  and  disapprove  of  th» 
latter. 

So  much,  therefore,  seems  to  b; 
given,  that  every  man  is  ncccssitat. 
ed  in  his  conscience  to  testify  i. 
gainst  base  principles  and  pursuits. 

To  expatiate  on  particular  prac. 
ticcs, which  some  would  deem  unlav 
lul,  is  liable  to  incur  censure  fromo- 
ihers,  who  have  been  accustomed n 
reflect  differently.  Though  viriie 
and  vi<.e  are  entirely  opposite  in 
their  natures,  yet  they  are  som<* 
times  so  intermixed,  as  to  rcqiMrci 
critical  eyt  to  mark  with  exact¬ 
ness  the  dividing  line  between  them. 
Crimes  which  arc  palpably  glaring, 
such  as  robbery,  tl;eft,  and  murder, 
we  all  as  one,  view,  with  detestation 
and  abhorrence  ;  while  those  of  less 
flagrant  aspect  we  scarcely  rank  in 
tiic  class  of  what  w  e  arc  to  disap¬ 
prove  and  avoid.  But  it  is  w'ell  tp 
remember,  that  partial  deviations 
from  strict  rectitude  in  principle 
and  action,  though  at  first,  we  deem 
them  wrong,  are  followed  by  a  trai: 
of  cousequences,  which  in  the  er.fi 
are  subversive  of  true  honor  and  fa* 
tal  to  our  best  good. 

Vices  of  the  fewest  blots  and 
which  are  marked  w  ith  the  least  in* 
famy,  and  are  scarcely  censured  as 
disreputable  by  the* world,  arc  oftec 
ruinous  in  the  issue.T hey  often  deccy 
the  young  and  incautieus  of  danger* 
and  lead  them  imperceptibly  do^n 
the  enchanting  declivity  from  v/henefi 
they  have  no  resolution  to  return- 
More  is  depending  on  the  first  step* 
taken  on  forbidden  groundii  than  a* 
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jiy  other,  and  yet  these  steps  are  of¬ 
ten  taken,  when  the  mind  has  tl»e 
least  suspicion  of  danger. 

Sin  in  its  nature  Is  progresive, 
end  the  least  yielding  to  its  influ- 
©ncc,  is  connccte.d  with  those  far¬ 
ther  advances,  which  have  plunged 
thousands  into  the  gulf  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat.  I  mention 
these  ideas  as  they  lie  in  my  mind, 
and  am  convinced  of  their  correct¬ 
ness  in  tlic  light  ^oi*  unerring  inspi¬ 
ration. 


With  the  foregoing  preface,  to 
which,  it  is  supposed  there  can  he 
no  reasonable  objections,  I  shall  de¬ 
scend  to  those  particulars,  whicli 
present  themselves  on  the  negative 
side  of  the  subject ;  and  point  out, 
what  principles  and  praciites,  the 
young  are  cautiously  to  avoid  ; 

I .  It  is  their  duty  and  interest  to 
avoid  all  unreasonable  diversions 
and  amusements.  That  those  who 
are  in  the  vigor  of  y  outh  should  af¬ 
fect  to  assume  the  airs  of  those  in 
tlie  decline  of  life,  would  be  both 
disgusting  and  unnatural.  Such  an 
endeavor  is  no  where  required  in 
the  scriptures,  and  it  would  in  fact 
be  doing  violence  to  that  sprightli¬ 
ness  and  energy  peculiar  to  their 
age. 

Neither  Is  there  an  impropriety 
for  the  young  of  the  different  sexes 
associating  together.  -  This  ought 
to  meet  with  encouragement  fixjm 
those  who  arc  sought  untofor  counsel. 
Associations  of  this  kind,  if  regulat-,d 
by  discretion, are  veryimproving  both 
to  the  mind  and  nianners.  Neitlier 
is  every  degree  of  diversion  and  a- 
museinent  to  be  excluded  from  * 
young  people.  Recreation  is 
h«altliful,  and  prepares  persons  to 
enter  with  renewed  resolution  upon 
the  business  of  tl.eir  several  pur¬ 
suits.  But  then,  it  is  highly  neccs- 


Isary  that  amusements  be  restricted 
within  proper  limits.  The  recrea¬ 
tions  of  yoiitli, whatever  be  the  name 
they  b«ar,  shDuld  never  clash  with 
the  strictest  virtue.  Never  should 
tlicy  incur  the  censure  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience,  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  be  a  violation  of  divine  com¬ 
mand.  In  this,  I  apprehend,  all  the 
young  people  present  will  cordially 
assent.  They  will  agree  that  in  all 
their  social  intercourse,  they  are 
bound  to  be  innocent,  never  to  be 
unreasonable,  always  to  have  a  con- 
scienc#  void  of  offence,  and  in  mo 
j  case  break  the  commandments  of 
God.  If  you  agree  with  me  so  far, 
you  will  agree  with  me  still  farther, 
that  unreasouable  diversions  and  a- 
musernents  are  in  no  caie  to  be  tol¬ 
erated.  But  still  you  may  ask ; 
what  amusements  are  unreasona¬ 
ble  ?  I  answer,  such  as  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable  wiiii  religion.  Such  as  you 
should  be  afraid  to  answer  before 
your  Judge  ;  or  such  as  you  could 
not  at  the  time,  petition  God  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  In  diversions  and  recrea¬ 
tions  regard  should  had  to  the 
good  of  others,  as  w  ell  as  our  own. 

It  should  often  iccur  to  us  ;  Does 
the  example  w  c  set  any  how  lend  , 
I  to  the  injury  of  others  ?  Can  they 
with  safety  to  their  reputaion,  and 
innoccncy  imitate  tlic  course  w  c  are 
pursuing?  Wc  should  never  con¬ 
sent  to  do  an  action  ourselves  which 
under  similar  circumstances  we 
should  disapprobate  iii  another. 
There  is  no  little  danger  of  exceed¬ 
ing  the  bounds  of  innocency  and  de¬ 
corum  in  what  is  termed  recrea¬ 
tion,  from  the  natural  propenbiiies 
of  human  nature.  To  keep  these 
under  the  government  of  reason  re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  cauticn.  Wc 
are  disposed  to  be  partial  towards 
the  indulgences  which  arc  gratify¬ 
ing  and  very  liable  to  be  led  beyond 
what  the  the  cool  moments  of  re¬ 
flection  can  justify.  In  amuse- 
incnls,  the  young  v^ill  be  wise  never 
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to  act  precipitHtely,  always  to  csti- 
inate  w.’iat  thev  aro  about  to  do  on 
the  scale  of  reason,  and  not  allow 
passion  to  usurp  dominion  over 
tlieir  nobler  powers.  Should  con¬ 
science  be  permitted  its  due  influ¬ 
ence,  and  CJ(Krs  word  be  submitted 
to  as  bindin.ij,  the  yoiin^  would  be 
secure  from  the  excesses  which, 
too  frequently  have  been  a  source 
of  remorse  and  disgrace.  What 
renders  the  danger  more  imminent, 
from  tiiat  quarter,  is,  that  we  natur¬ 
ally  have  a  sinful  heart,  one  fruit  of 
w'iiichds,  to  warp  the  judgment,  and 
thereby  lead  us  ipto  those  devious 
paths  wd>lch  cannot  be  trodden  ei¬ 
ther  wdth  innoccncy  or  safety  — 
Courses  to  which  we  have  a  very 
Strong  inclination  we  arc  always  en¬ 
deavoring  to  justiry,  and  if  they  are 
such  as  we  cannot  wholly  appro¬ 
bate,  yet  we  palliate  the  evil,  and  as 
far  as  possible  excuse  ourselves  in 
pursuing  them.  'What  man  wants 
yery  much  to  do,  he  will  labor  to 
make  himself  believe  is  right. 
But  would  you  be  properly  guarded 
sigainst  committing  sin  in  your  di¬ 
versions,  instead  of  first  consulting 
your  nclings,  and  asking  'tliem 
what  would  !>c  moi<t  gmtifying,  you 
wilt  ask  what  is  rigirt?*  What  in 
tliis  case  does  reason  dictate  ?  Can 


I  approve  of  what  I  am’coiuemplat- 
ing  to  do  in  a  dying  hour  and  at  the 
bar  of  my  Judge  ?  Can  1  call  the 
Saviour  hiuiiseif  to  witness  to  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  my  motives  and  the  innoren- 
cy  acliorio  to  wliicJi  I  arn  now 

invited,' and  in  which  !  am  thinking 
to  engage  ?  These  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  of*  great  use  in  guard¬ 
ing  and  regulating  your  houri  of  so¬ 
cial  iiileicour£€.  •  *  ‘  ’  • 


That  there  are  wide  departures 
from  t!»e  of  reedtude  in  wiiat 
are  c died  diversions,  you  .vUl  readi¬ 
ly  admit.  AH  rational  bounds  are 
frequeatiy  ‘jLi:>crceedcd,  arui  at 
V'o  gi*cat  cxpcacjj  n.t  only  of 


•  %  b  "  ■ 

property,  but  that  which  is  more, 
of  time,  of  reputation,  cf  a  good  con¬ 
science,  and  of  the  approbation  of  ah 
infinitely  gracious  and  sin  haliup* 
God.  1  have  now  said  all  1  intended 
upon  the  subject  of  diversions  and 
amusements,  feeling  that  nothing 
has  been  suggested  which  will  enti¬ 
tle  mo  to  the  epithet  of  iHibetal  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  a  w  ant  of  fidelity 
and  the  purest  regard  for  your  hon¬ 
or  ’  and  happiness  on  the  wthcr. 
Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  to 
your  dispassionate  reflection,  I  ob¬ 
serve  in  the 

2nd  place  that  it  is  both  for  your 
honor  and  liappiness  scrupulous 
to  avoid  every  species  of  lalshood 
and  dissimulation. 

Thvth  is  a  gem  too  precious  to 
be  sacraficed  on  the  altar  of  equivo¬ 
cation  and  ialsliood.  As  we  aic 
bound  by  every  dicutc  of  reason  and 
religion  to  regard  trutli,  its  opposite 
must  be  strenuously  resisted.  You 
will  do  tliis,  if  you  regard  your  own 
peace.  A  person  who  indulges 
liimeif in  lying  carries  with  him  the 
sentence  of  scif-cundemnuiion. 


As  we  abhor  the  crime  of  falshco  ! 
in  another,  wc  are  obliged  to  con^ 
deinn  it  in  ourselves.  Lverv  liar 
knows  his  own  character  to  be  dcs- 
picabla,  and  this  conviction  is  a 
source  of  constant  disturbance.  Tu 
lie  down  and  rise  up  under  the  galU 
of  a  guilty  consciciue,  isane\il, 
wddeh  cati  never  be  too  much  re¬ 
gretted,  or  too  sedulously  avoided. 
That  fdlshood  is  ailencUd  with  re¬ 
morse  by  the  person  who  circulates 
it, is  the  most  lavoroble  circumstanc¬ 
es  attending  1dm.  I'or  if  through 
long  continuance,  in  this  .^pecies  of 
iniquity,  the  liar  heronjcs  callous  to 
feeling,  the  probability  cf  refortira  ! 
lion  js  reduced  almost  to  none  at  all, 
and  wc  havclittle  hope  left  Luc  that 
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Jiislast  departing  moment  will  be 
villi  ii  lie  in  his  right  hand.  ! 

Thf,  evil  of  falshapd,  may  also  be 
seen'  in  this,  it  attaches  infamy  to 
character.  The  liar  may  for  a  wtiile 
lurk  under  the  foul  covert  of  decep-  j 
tion,  but  eventually  he  will  be  drawn  ^ 
frorn  his  hicUncj  placc^kincl  liisiciiinc  j 
become  matter  of  pulicity.  Thus  i 
exposed,  he  forfeits  hi^  title  to  confi¬ 
dence  and  IS  held  in  deser  ved  9011- 

tciiipt. 

Tnouan  this  vice  can  expect 
none  other  than  its  just  demerit,  yet 
the  young  are  not  a  little  exposed 
to  contract  a  habit  which  approach¬ 
es  towards  lalshood.  They  begin 
to  equivocate  about  things  they 
deem  of  little  consequence.  I*  rom 
this  beginning,  they  proceed  till  by 
degrees  they  form  a  habit  too  rigid 
to  be  easily  overcome,  fheic  can 
not  bo  too  great  stediUstness  against 
this  vice. Like  tiieserpeiit  in  emliryo, 
falshood  in  its  comiv4encenient  may 
secrete  its  poison,  but  wlicn  grown 
10  maturity,  it  vibrates  its  venomous 
tongue,  contaiiVnntes  whatever  is 
wiiiiin  its  reach,  and  involves  those 
evils,  we  should  strenuously  avoid. 

It  therefore,  you  would  be  reputable, 
innocent  and  free  from. guile,  you 
will  abhor  the  ^ying  tongue.  You 
will  set  your  face  as  a  flint  against 
the  first  apjiearance  of  the  insidious 
foe.  Quell  at  once  the  purpose  so 
soon  as  sensible  of  its  inward  mo¬ 
tions,  and  gain  a  conquest  over  tliis 
evil,  before  the  weapons  of  defence 
are  snatched  from  your  liands.  For 
if  once  you  are  made  a  prey  to  this 
vice  you  sustain  a  loss  for  whicli  th.c 
world  can  not  give  au  adequate  coni- 
pcnsulion. 

For  what  is  a  man’s  life  worth,  if 
his  word  raniKit  be  crc  tlitvd,  if  he  is 
l>ci.t  on  falshood  J  Such  an  one 
must  be  despicable  in  his. own  eyes 


and  avorse  than  a  nuisance  in  tho 
place  in  which  he  reside*. 

3d.  Slander  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  falshood  can  not  be  toleraled  with¬ 
out  the  saci'dficc  of  all  title  to  a  fair, 
reputation.  Slander  is  to  reproach 
and  censure  ethers  without  cause. 
It  is  falshood  particularly  aimed  at 
the  character  of  our  neighbor.  This 
vice  has  its  grades  in  enormity  from 
Its  lowest  shades  to  the  deepest  die- 
Slander  which  is  the  least  repre¬ 
hensible  is  retailing  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  at  second  hand.  Those  who 
have  inllsted  in  this  infamous  busi¬ 
ness  are  sometimes  called  talc  bear¬ 
ers  or  tattlers.  This  class  of  people 
are  fond  of  reporting  all  that  has  any 
how  come  to  their  knowledge  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  persori 
whose  reputation  is  attacked.  In¬ 
stead  of  examining  into  ih«  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  they  have  heard,  the/ 
deal  out  the  fell  ingredients  and 
with  apparent  design  to  make  an 
iniinpression  on  the  mind  of  those 
who  listen  to  them.  Sometimes 
persons  who  act  this  part,  perhaps 
liavc  little  evil  design.  In  certain 
cases  this  may  be  done  for  the  "ant' ' 
ol  tine  consideration.  In  otiier  cas¬ 
es  it  may  be  the  fruit  ot  habit,  ac¬ 
quired  from  tl.e  ill  example  of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  their  early  ed¬ 
ucation.  Often,  however,  vithout 
doing  violence  to  the  most  favorable 
conclusion,  the  evil  is  fed  from  a 
more  impure  fountain.  In  no  in¬ 
stance  is  it  reconcilable  with  bene¬ 
volence.  Taken  in  the  niosl  mode¬ 
rate  sense  it  is  an  evil.  In  its  high¬ 
est  grade  it  is  a  crime  of  the  black¬ 
est  cast.  W’hat  more  detestabl® 
than  to  rifle  a  man  of  that  he  liolds 
most  dear.  It  is  a  kind  ot  ixibbery 
in  w!  ich  there  is  art  immense  loss 
sustained  by  the  one  party,  without 

anv  thing  gained  to  the  otlicr.  If  i 

0 

man  steals  your  money  he  converts 
it  to  his  own  use  ;  but  ifhedepiives 
you  of  '  our  reputation,  wlieivin  is 
iic  a  gviiicr  ?  It  is  true  tLu  sj  in. 


mm 


dercr  may  iii*aginc  that  by^i'inUing 
others,  he  may  raise  himself.  And 
a  very  great  class  of  evil  speakers 
are  influenced  hy  this  base  princi¬ 
ple.  But  it  is  a  principle  as  falu- 
cious,  as  it  is  detestable.  The  slan¬ 
derer  while  ho  injures  others,  in¬ 
jures  himself  more.  He  is  the 
herald  of  his  own  infamy  in  every 
instance  in  which  he  traduces  o- 
tbers.  On  every  account  slander 
of  all  descriptions  should  be  avoid, 
ed.  And  if  so  young  people  should 
revolt  from  it  as  incompatit>Ie  with 
true  virtue,  self-complacency,  and 
the  favor  of  God. 


JTdtthv  cv^s  C72d  Luie*s  G^Tieulo^ies, 

The  following  attempt  to  show 
that  these  genealogies  furnish  no 
argument  against  inspiration,  but  a 
stnmg  argument  against  Socinian- 
ism,  is  submitted  to  the  editors  of 
the  Panopiist. 

Matthew'  plainly  gives  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  Joseph,  the  reputed  fa¬ 
ther  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time 
he  clearly  intimates  that  Je»iis  was 
7ict  tht^  son  ofJotefih.  For  instead  of 
roniinuing  the  phraseology,  which 
be  had  used  all  along,  and  saying, 
Josefih  bfgat  Jf6usy  he  says,  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  husband  of  Mary^  of  zvh^m, 
Jesus  was  born.’*  The  same  is  in¬ 
timated  in  Luke  r>.  ig,  Jesus, 
being,  as  sufifiosrdj  the  son  of 
Joseph.’*  If  w’c  adopt  the  opinion 
ofa  well  known  critic,  the  oiigiiud 
v/ord^,  whicii  we  render,  *ivas  siif.- 
rather  signify,  referring  to 
this  genealogy  as  it  nvas  Lt^aliy 
tled^  crf'jund  on  record. 

I?  U  be  asked,  what  purpose  then 
is  answered,  while  giving  the  irene- 
aly  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  introducing 
Joseph,  if  Joseph  were  not  the  real 


father  of  Jesus,  ?  W  «  reply  ;  Jo- 
seph  was  the  oldest  branch  of  Da- 
j  vid’s  posterity  ;  and  it  was  under- 
'  stood,  that  by  marrying  Mary 
^  after  he  knew  the  miraculous 
•conception  of  Jesus,  he  adopted  Jc- 
‘  sus  for  his  son,  aud  so  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  I)a- 
vuKi  heir.  Matthew  does  not  call 
Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus,  hm  the 
husband  of  his  mother  ;  and  so  proves 
the  title,  which  Jesus  acquired  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  through  his  adop. 
tion. 

leaches  us  the  natural  rfe.  I 
scent  of  Jesus  ;  that  is,  he  gives  us 
his  genealogy  by  his  mother’s  side, 
Mary  was  undoubtedly  the  daughter 
of  Heli.  Because  she  is  called  so 
by  the  Talmud  ;  and  cliicfiy  because 
\vc  have  no  true  genealogy  of 
Christ,  but  only  two  different  views 
of  the  line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed 
father.  But  this  would  not  prove 
that  Jesus  was  properly  oy  r/;^ 
of  bra  ham  and  of  the  house  sf  Da¬ 
vid.  The  omission  of  Maj’v’s  nantc 
in  this  genealogy  is  easily  account¬ 
ed  for.  The  families  of  women  were 
not  enrolled  under  their  own  iianics, 
but  under  the  names  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  And  this  account  was  copi¬ 
ed  out  according  to  tlic  custom  of 
the  Jews,  from  their  authentic  re¬ 
cords  under  the  husbands  name. 

Ih  Luke  3.  2S.  the  words,  soji  of 
Heli^  applied  to  Joseph,  need  not 
imply  any  more,  than  that  Joseph 
was  Helios  son-inda^.v^  or  son  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  daughter  Mary. 

The  apparent  diflicu’lty,  here 
considered,  consiitutes  one  of  the 
objecti<B»iiS  of  deists  against  the  bi- 
ble  ;  and  this  is  on^  of  the  instanc¬ 
es,  in  which  their  olyeciions  spring 
from  a  mind,  greatly  needing  iii- 
ibuclioa. 


Tills  genealogy  is  very  impor- 


\ 

\ 
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tant,  as  it  shews  that  the  innumera¬ 
ble  prophecies,  which  speak  of 
Christ  as  the  seed  of  the  U'oman^  the 
descendant  tf  Abraham^  and  the  off- 
stiringof  David,  arc  fulfilled  in  Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth. 

Panoldist. 


The’  scofFer  who  his  coming  scorn *d» 
and  from  his  w'ord  svould  not  be 
Warn’d, 


A  POEM  OM  j'UDGMENT. 


Written  by  the  Rev,  JBeriah 
Jl'jtchkin. 


T®o  late  his  sin  and  madness  sees 
And  finds  his  heart  with  horror  ' 
‘freeze. 

The  young,  the  jovial,  and  the  gay, 
Who  vTould  not  walk  in  wisdom’s 
w  ay  ; 


(  Continued.) 

THE  livid  lighi’nings  round  him 


play. 


Th’  attendants  of  that  solemn  day. 
Tempest  and  storms  more  drcadJ'ul 
blow’. 

Than  ere  were  known  on  earth  be¬ 
low. 


But  all  good  covinscl  did- despise. 
And  would  not  hear  the  good  and 
wise. 

Who  sjient  their  time  in  sport  and 
play. 

They  now  behold  the  dreadful  day. 


An  earthquake  shakes  the  solid 
ground. 

And  spreads  dire  havoc  all  around  ; 
I'hc  mountains  high,  the  mighty 
hill. 

Torn  from  their  scats  the  vallies  fill. 


No  bargain  will  the  buyer  make. 
No  money  will  the  seller  take. 

The  marriage  feast  is  now  forsook. 
And  on  its  dainties  hone  will  look. 


Old  ocean  feels  his  sovVeign 
pow^r,  ^ 

In  that  arenging  awful  hour, 

And  higi»{to  hcav’n  he  rolls  his  tide 
Spreading  destruction  far  and  wide, 


I  mortal  eyes  behold  the  sight, 
Sinners  are  filTd  with  dire  atiVight, 
Their  worldly  business  all  is  left, 
Ofcv’ry  earthly  joy  bereft. 


The  atheist  now  believes  a  God 
And  shrinks  from  las  avenging  rpd. 


Some  to  the  trerabling  mountain# 

«y> 

Some  to  the  craggy  rocks  do  cry, 
And  vainly  wish  beneath  their  load 
To  scape  the  vengeance  of  a  God. 


Each  seeks  a  cover  from  the  eye 
Of  Him  who  now  is  drawing  nigh. 
None  of  their  deeds  will  bear  tho 
light, 

Or  stand  approved  in  bis  sight. 


With  kindling  joy  and  sweet  sur¬ 
prize. 

To  heav’h  the  righteous*  lift  their 
eyes. 

And  see  their  king  in  pomp  do» 
tcend, 


■I 
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A  Poem  on  Judg'mtnt 


And  now  the  earth  being  near  at 
hand, 

The  heav’niy  army  make  a  stand, 

To  see  displays  of  Jesus’  pow’r. 

In  this  most  dreadful  pleasing  hour. 

When  lo !  before  ^their  wond’ring 
eyes, 

A  glorious  throne  of  state  arise  ; 

Cn  mossy  columns  sec  it  plac’d, 

With  pearls  and  gems  divinely 

'^•rac’d.  solemn  accent  sounding  clear, 

Reaches  to  ey’ry  mortal  car. 

More  brilliant  than  the  arching  <4  •  i  * 

0  ‘Arise  ye  dean  to  judgement  com* 

And  hear  from  me  your  final  doom;” 

And  whiter  than  the|ncw-fairn  snow. 

Its  lustre  shines  supremely  bright’  With  energy  and  life  divine. 

And  streams  around  a  flood  of  light.  It  cliangcs  all  the  sons  of  men, 

Immortal  each  is  swiftly  made. 

On  this  Messiah  lakes  his  seat, 

.  ■. ..  u-  f..-.  And  fitted  for  a  future  state. 

Cloth’d  with  a  garment  to  his  feet, 

which  round  his  sacred  body  thrown 

Is  girded  with  a  golden  zone. 

His  head  and  hair  than  wool  more 
white, 

Kis  count’nance  than  the  sun  more  ,  ^  ^  . 

CoMMvkiCAtiOhS  for  the  Pea* 


His  awful  voice  he  raises  high 

Which  thunders  thro’  the  vaulted 
sky. 

Louder  than  trumpets’  hoarscsb 
sound. 

It  rends  the  air  and  shakes  the 
ground;' 


(To  b  continued: ) 


bright. 

His  voice  -when  rais’d  -will  sound  far 
more, 

Than  beating  waves  against  the 
shore. 


gious  and  Moral  Gazette^  free  cj 
fiQstage'y  vnli  be  grcSefu,ly  receive 


piercing  than  the 
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